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ABSTRACT 


The present study was designed to investigate the use of multi- 
dimensional scaling (MDS) in the measurement of person perception data 
in a T group. Theories of conceptual systems functioning were applied to 
current T group theory and an attempt was made to see whether a T group 
experience would change the level of conceptual complexity of its 
members. The study was designed to sites aie research methodology and 
so no control group was incorporated in the design and no hypotheses were 
made. 

Thirteen graduate students at the University of Albert made 
Similarity judgments of people before and after they took part ina 
T group experience. Two testing instruments were used at both times 1 
and 2. One instrument required similarity judgments between all the persons 
in the T group and the other was a computerized instrument (IBM 1500 
Instructional System) containing eight character descriptions to be 
judged according to similarity or dissimilarity. 

The data were analyzed using Kruskal's non-metric MDS method 
so that changes in integration, number of dimensions, differentiation 
between self and other and differentiation between others were inter- 
preted. No substantial changes were obtained but in general the 
direction of change from time 1 to time 2 was toward a decrease in 
abstract functioning. Impressions of the group leader regarding changes 


in conceptual functioning of the group members were largely not supported 
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by the data. 

The study led to some insights regarding MDS analysis particularly 
in terms of the interpretation of dimensions and the judgment of in- 
tegration. Some suggestions were made concerning the most effective 
use of MDS in these areas. 

The results indicated a need to investigate further the effects 
of T groups on the conceptual complexity of the participants. Some 
suggestions for grouping according to conceptual level were made. 

Many interesting problem areas in both MDS analysis and T group 
methods were revealed and it was recommended that a well controlled 
study be undertaken using some of the suggestions for measurement 


and design that arose from this study. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The psychology of human behavior in the realm of interpersonal 
relations is a relatively young science and the recent growth of "T 
groups" in ''sensitivity training" (Bradford, Gibb and Benne, 1964) is 
showing signs of growth pains. Much is claimed concerning the effects 
and changes in persons due to T group experience but little is well 
developed by theory or substantiated by research. That is, the effects 
are seen but not clearly understood. 
Much of the present research in this area has been plagued by 
methodological problems, and there is a strong plea by some writers 
(Stock, 1964; Argyris, 1967; Dunnette, 1969) for adequate methods of 
research and systematic theory building. Upon completing a review of 
studies on T groups, Campbell and Dunnette (1968) and Dunnette (1969) 
were disturbed to discover the poor quality of research design, control, 
measurement and reporting. Dunnette (1969) stated: 
To date, much research about the behavioral outcomes of 
T groups has suffered from problems of faulty experimental 
design and imprecise measurement. We seem to be trapped in 
a sort of 'Slough of Despond', bogged down in the mire of 
unsupported claims, the self-satisfaction of laboratory 
trained advocates, and the doubt and apprehension of non- 
believers (7...) 

Argyris (1967) strongly believes that any more diversification and 


change in T groups methods will be disastrous without immediate increase 


and improvement of research. 
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The present study is in response to the deficiency in theory and 
measurement. It is not intended to be a‘model.of design. To bridge the 
gap in theory the recent advances in the study of information processing 
and conceptual functioning are considered. (Harvey, Hunt and Schroder, 
POL weocprocer sabriversang otreutert, w1907-sLriver, 91962) Bier, 1955; 
1961; 1966; Biers, Atkins, Briar, Leaman, Miller and Tripodi, 1966; 
Schroder and Harvey, 1963; Dunnette, 1969; Carr, 1965). These sources 
provide a seemingly sound model from which to build a psychology of 
interpersonal and intrapersonal dynamics and interaction. 

Our theoretical orientation lends itself to measurement through 
the use of multidimensional scaling (MDS) a method partly developed to 
mesh with current cognitive theories. MDS has been found to be directly 
applicable to the study of cognitive structure and it appears to render 
amenable data for interpretation. (Driver, 1962; Schroder et al, 1967). 
For the purposes of our study the MDS procedures of Torgerson (1958), 
Kruskal (1964) and Klahr (1964) are particularly relevant. It is our 
intension to further test and explore the application and boundaries of 
MDS in its relation to human conceptual organization. 

Given this direction in theory and research, the focus of this 
study then is on the relationship of the nature of T group experience 
to cognitive functioning. We will be looking to see if the level of 
cognitive complexity of individuals is changed as a result of a 


sensitivity group experience. 
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CHAP IER LL 
THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


Conceptual Systems, Differentiation and Integration 

The way in which a person structures his perceptions of his 
environment can be viewed as the basis for the study of human interaction. 
Kelly (1955) and Werner (1957) have stressed the role of concept formation 
and cognitive functioning in relation to personality and development. 
The concept or mediating linkage between stimulus and response is the 
initial structural component for the organization of perception, and 
subsuming the concept are the conceptual systems. The complexity of these 
systems has been studied by Bieri (1955; 1961; 1966) and Bieri et al (1966) 
in relation to other phenomena such as perception. Harvey, Hunt and 
Schroder (1961) have dealt with the complexity of conceptual systems in 
relation to training conditions and on-going stages of generalized 
complexity in a structure. Schroder, Driver and Streufert (1967) and 
Driver (1962) have been largely concerned with the integration of 
conceptual systems. 

It is assumed by these writers that within a concept there is 
a system of dimensions which are "units of conceptual functioning" 
(Schroder et al, 1967, p. 7) and are used by a person to construe his 
social environment. Cognitive complexity is the capacity to respond 
differentially to the environment and to make multidimensional judgments 
of social stimuli. The term differentiation has been used to refer to 
the "number of unique dimensions along which stimuli ... 'take on' 


meaning" (Schroder et al, 1967, p. V). The more complex a conceptual 
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structure is the greater is the number of dimensions or the degree of 
differentiation in the perception of others. (Harvey et al, 1961; Schroder 
eb a ye1907)% 

Beyond differentiation, the other major component of conceptual 
complexity is integration, which is defined by Schroder et al (1967) as 
"the extent to which dimensional units of information can be interrelated 
in different ways in order to generate new and discrepant perspectives 
about stimuli." (p.25) Similarly, Harvey et al (1961) view integration 
as the hooking together of parts or perceived dimensions. The greater 
the degree of integration of a cognitive system the more a person is 
able to tolerate ambiguity and to combine information in alternate and 
complex ways. Schroder et al (1967) refer to this as the integrative 
complexity of a person's conceptual system. 

The degree of differentiation is not necessarily related to 
integrative complexity, but it is believed that the greater the number 
of dimensions the more likely is the development of integrative com-_ 
plexity © (Harvey eti'al, 1961; Schroder, et ‘al, 1967), Conversely, a 
high level of complexity has the potential for generating new attributes 
of information and as a result may increase the number of perceived 
dimensions. (Schroder et al, 1967). 

Driver (1962) has argued that the more evenly weighted is each 
dimension in the judgment of stimuli the greater is the probability of 
an integratively complex structure. His research tends to support his 
hypothesis but not to substantiate it firmly. 

Harvey et al (1961) believe that the central concepts of a 


person's cognitive structure share a similar level of complexity. 
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They term the integration of these central concepts into larger units as 
superordinate constructs. A similar concept is referred to by others 

as generalized complexity (Driver, 1962), belief systems (Rokeach, 1960) 
or schemata (Piaget, 1954). 

There is considered to be a direct relationship between conceptual 
complexity and abstractness. Harvey et al (1961) have outlined a discrete 
system of stages whereby an increase in complexity is accompanied by an 
increase in abstractness. Schroder et al (1967) and Driver (1962) view the 
relationship as a continuous process and include the level of integration 
of a system in relation to its abstractness. 

For our purposes we will use the terms integrative complexity, 
high conceptual complexity and abstractness of a system interchangeably. 
The Self and Cognitive Theory 

dheeconcepG Of sel tein "COCnL tives LHCOTYn 15yaCri €1.¢Ca leone} 
Harvey et al (1961) view the self as ''the intertwined totality of one's 
concepts.'' (p.6) With an increase in complexity and abstraction the 
eoncept oteself changess “(Harvey eC.al5.1961;,Driversl962; Bierasged955; 
Schroder et al, 1967; Carr, 1965). The direction is toward greater 
differentiation on self from other, and the realization of internal 
causation of events. Harvey et al (1961) have stated that: 

The failure of the individual to differentiate between his 
own experience and the external world results in his self 

not being clearly and consistently articulated. Until the 
self does reach a certain growth, it does not enter as a 
major referent into the individual's attribution of causality. 
Instead of perceiving the self as a source of cause of an 
event, external or internal, the cause is seen to stem from 
external sources (p. 39). 


With the development of abstractness there would come increasing self- 


awareness through the realization of the internal aspects of self and 
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others. Driver (1962) has found that with a higher level of complexity 
there is more consideration and use of such things.as.internal motivation 
rather than external, observable conditions. He has termed these inter- 
nalistic dimensions. 

The differentiation of the boundaries between self and other is 
fundamental to cognitive development as well as to the process of human 
interaction. The concretely functioning person is unable to make clear 
distinctions between internal and external causation and dimensions, and 
therefore is prone to view the world in terms of his own schemata. As a 
result he engages highly in projection, that is perceiving external 
events as being the same as one's internal representation of them. Cameron 
(1947) has called this assimilative projection, while Carr (1965) has 
referred to it as assumed similarity. Schroder et al (1967) have stated 
that projection is a device used by persons low in integrative complexity. 
The role of projection then in human relations can be viewed as a 
function of the individual's level of conceptual complexity. 

Other results of concrete functioning and incomplete different- 
iation between the self and other and between others are stereotypy 
(inem petceivineythe sclias-dutterent.sfrom others, but not different- 
iating between others), rigidity and closed mindedness. (Harvey et al, 
A001) ee CAC O05; sochroderset al L967). 

Structural Evolvement and Training Methods 

To produce structural change toward more abstract conceptual 
functioning experimentation with various group environments has been done. 
(Particularly Harvey et al, 1961; Schroder et al, 1967; Driver, 1962). 


These writers have found that a training environment has a different 
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effect on persons at different conceptual levels, with the relationship 
being curvilinear. A 'U'' curve is the result, whereby a training 
environment that is overly complex or overly simple will arrest rather 
than facilitate cognitive development. 

At any level of abstractness '"...potential for progression is 
largely determined by the person's capacity for making new different- 
lations required for progression and his capacity for integrating these 
panes.) (Harveycet ial, -1962; pra32/). Thus the structural evolvement of 
cognitive systems progresses only if the conceptual level of the in- 
difidual permits and if the developmental conditions of the group are 
favorable. There may indeed be parallels to individual and group con- 
ceptual structure as it relates to abstractness and concreteness. 
(Harvey et al, 1961; Driver, 1962; Schroder et al, 1967). 

The two criteria of a facilitating training method for structural 
evolvement then are that, (1) it induce openness or the flexibility to 
allow for change and alternative interpretations and (2) it aids 
progression which is the moving from more concrete to more abstract 
functioning. Harvey et al (1961), Schroder et al (1967) and Schroder 
and Harvey (1963) have explored the effects of what Harvey et al have 
termed interdependent training and have found that it creates a state 
of synchrony between individual and group forces. Scuroder et al 
stated that: 

Interdependent training is expected to produce the most 
abstract structural properties if it provides an en- 
vironment that does not overwhelm the subject and that 


encourages his explorations and allows him to experience 
the consequences of trying out his self-generated rules 
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The characteristics of interdependent training as described by 
these authors are parallel to those conditions stressed by theorists and 
researchers in the area of sensitivity training. The emphasis for both 
is on the lack of external structure or rules, encouragement of autonomous 
and exploratory behavior, general environmental as opposed to individual 
manipulation, flexibility, ambiguity, self direction and open feedback. 
enrey Ccpatye 20) socnroder. etal 719675) Rogers, 1967; Bugental, 1969; 
Stock, 1964; Weschler, 1962; Bradford, Gibb and Benne, 1964). 

Recently, the emphasis in T groups has moved away from group 
dynamics and communication skills toward personal growth, self-awareness 
and internalistic dimensions, and the role of feedback is stressed as 
essential for this kind of development and learning. (Stock, 1964; 
Schein and Bennis, 1965; Weschler, 1962; Perls, 1969). Brammer and 
Shostrom (1960) stated that through feedback" you come to see yourself 
more realistically... [and you] get a more accurate image of yourself 
as an instrument in interpersonal relations." (p. 326) Dunnette (1969) 
explained that feedback ought to help perceivers "depart from assumed 
similarity and stereotypic prediction strategies and adopt strategies 
Ol greater social ditterentiation’ (p. 39). He-gives*some evidencestor 
the effectiveness of T groups in this regard. Cameron (1947) explained 
how the sharing of perspectives of others is essential in order to 
counteract assimilative projection. 

Building a climate of trust is the sine qua non in the develop- 
ment of a sensitivity group, and once it is established the sharing of 


perspectives, feedback etc. can be carried on. (Bradford, Gibb and 
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Benne, 1964; Schein and Bennis, 1965; Rogers, 1951). With the above 
mentioned emphases in process and structure, the T group that has 

developed trust could be expected to induce openness and progression 
of cognitive systems, and thus to raise the level of conceptual com- 


plexity of its members. 
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RELATED LITERATURE 


Conceptual Complexity 

The focus of the present study is on the structure of conceptual 
systems, but much of the research on conceptual complexity has been 
concerned with content. Harvey (1966) cites studies which have related 
conceptual complexity to intelligence and to dogmatism, authoritarianism 
and other personality variables. Tuckman (1966,b) studied the relation- 
ship of creativity to conceptual complexity. Harvey et al (1961) were 
also concerned primarily with the content of conceptual systems. 

On the other hand Schroder et al (1967) have focused on the 
structural properties of conceptual functioning. Sawatzky's (1969) 
research tended to support this emphasis and also supported the con- 
tention of Schroder et al (1967) that higher integration and not higher 
differentiation in person perception is related to abstract functioning 
as measured by the Tuckman (1966,a) scale. 

Bieri (1966) found that greater complexity is an asset only if 
the stimulus field is also complex. He cites studies that have found 
that with an increase in the dimensions in a stimulus it was more 
frequent for cognitively simple judges to display a gain in discrimination 
among stimuli than cognitively complex judges who have cognitive structures 
that are more differentiated. Bieri concluded that cognitively complex 
judges have a preference for inconsistently combined dimensions. 

Similarly, Dunnette (1969) has found a "U"' curve between accuracy 
of person perception and amount of information available to conceptually 


complex judges. These findings concur with those mentioned previously 
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of Harvey et al (1961), Driver (1962) and Schroder et al (1967). 

In a very thorough study Driver (1962) found a non-significant 
tendency for females to be more conceptually complex than males. 
Sawatzky (1969) reported that Higgins has also presented data in which 
females appeared to be more complex than males, using the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (Rep test) of Kelly (1955) as a measure of complexity. 
Crockett (1965), Hunt and Dopyera (1966), Gardiner (1968) and Little 
(1969) have all found similar results. It may be that interpersonal 
relationships have greater functional importance and concern for women 
than for men and that this may be a significant variable here. @river, 
1962; Little, 1969; Crockett, 1965). 

Driver (1962), like Schroder et al (1967) and Harvey et al 

(1961), has experimentally substantiated the contention that greater 
"aes tiacenéss coincides with high conceptual complexity, but he has 
questioned how abstract and concrete functioning individuals differ 
with respect to complexity, and has recommended that further research on 


this relationship be done. 


Conceptual Complexity and Group Environments 

There has not been a great deal of research on theterrect iors, 
groups on abstract functioning, but those studies that have been done 
show some change in the participants. Schutz and Allen (1966) found a 
substantial increase in intellectual understanding and flexibility in 
personal relations following a T group. Rubin (1967) found greater 
acceptance and understanding of others as well as a decrease in prejudice 


and stereotyped thinking as a result of a T group. Harrison (1966) 
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using Kelly's Rep test studied the effect of a T group experience on 115 
persons and found a significant increase in abstractness and complexity 
of concepts in interpersonal perception. A significant positive relation- 
ship between increase in complexity and degree of active involvement in 
the T group was also found, These changes were slight immediately 

after the training and increased to significant after 3 months. 

Johnston (1970) used the Harvey Conceptual Systems Test and 
found no change in abstract functioning over a period of 4 months 
following a T group. 

It has generally been the case that effects of T groups are 
discovered to be more significant after a period of months than immediately 
following the experience. (Dunnette, 1969; Stock, 1964; Johnston, 1970). 

Dunnette (1969) used an empathy questionnaire that he developed 
to study T groups which were rated as having a high quality of inter- 
personal interaction and found that the individuals showed less assumed 
similarity, less stereotypy and greater social differentiation in their 
perceptions of others. He concluded that T groups may be an effective 
medium for getting to know the self and others better. 

Bunker (1965) when citing a study done by Harrison and Oshry 
reported that those who learned the most in T groups were the ones who 
were described by others prior to the training as being open to new ideas, 
and those who learned little in a T group were described as being closed- 
minded. With conceptual complexity being related to degree of openness 
in thinking it may be that a certain level of complexity must be 
reached by an individual before a T group can have a significant effect. 


Harvey et al (1961) suggested that the most meaningful basis for grouping 
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would be classification according to the conceptual structure of the 


members. 


Multidimensional Scaling and Conceptual Complexity 

A general review of the measurement of conceptual complexity 
can be found in Bieri (1966), Schroder et al, (1967), Sawatzky (1969) and 
Bower (1969). As yet the use of MDS in this area has not been extensive. 
Schroder et al and Driver (1962) appear to be the ais ones who report 
its use. Both have stated the applicability of this measure to cognitive 
structure and to complex social areas of human interaction. Driver 
stressed that one of the main virtues of MDS is that it does not specify 
beforehand the kind or number of dimensions to be used, but allows subjects 
to generate their own dimensions of perceived similarity or dissimilarity 
among stimuli. Both Driver and Schroder et al have used MDS to discover 
the number of dimensions used by subjects and have recommended using 
instructions such as "similarity as people" to reveal all critical 
dimensions of the stimulus in general. 

MDS can also be used to determine the level of integration of 
conceptual systems, and in fact Schroder et al have suggested that at 
present MDS is the best general operational method available to study 
integration. They indicated that it can be done in three ways: (1) by 
looking at the weighting of dimensions (as in Driver, 1962); (2) by 
examining the amount of discrimination along dimensions and (3) by doing 
repeated MDS analyses. 

One of the problems with MDS is that dimensions which relate 


to less than all stimuli may be omitted in the mathematical procedure. 
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Schroder et al have indicated that it may be that such dimensions are 
included in MDS data with unrelated stimuli receiving zero scores on 
the dimension. 

Both Driver and Schroder et al have suggested that in order to 
interpret particular dimensions more adequately, other measures such as 
the Rep test or Object Sorting (Goldstein and Scheerer, W941 Sloane 1959; 


Clayton, 1959; Scott, 1961; 1962) could be used along with MDS. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
METHOD § DESIGN 


The main purpose of this study was twofold: 

(1) to investigate the application of MDS as a method of evaluating 
person perception data in a T group experience; 

(2) to determine whether a T group experience would aid in the development 
of the conceptual complexity of its members. 

A control group was not included in the study and hypotheses 
were not made as the study was primarily an exploratory one. 

A secondary purpose was to evaluate the effects of a T group on 
the conceptual level of counseling students. Some of the correlates of 
high conceptual functioning such as open-mindedness (Rokeach, 1960) and 
empathy (Katz, 1963; Truax and Carkuff, 1967; Dunnette, 1969) are believed 
to be necessary qualities of counselors and the T group has been considered 
to be one of the most effective training devices in counselor education 


for the development of these qualities (Truax and Carkuff, 1967). 


The Sample 

The sample in this study consisted of 1 part-time and 12 full time 
graduate students in the Department of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Alberta. There were 5 females and 8 males ranging from 22 
to 45 years of age. All of the subjects were majoring in counseling 


psychology except for one male who was in the area of measurement. 


The T Group 


The T group was held once a week over a 12 week period from 
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January to March 1970. Each session lasted for approximately 4 hours, 
giving a total of about 48 group hours. Dr. Paul Brady of the Educational 
Psychology Department led the group which was held as a graduate course 

in the counselor training program. All those participating in the T group 
earned credit for a half course. The focus of the group was first on 


developing trust and then on self exploration and expression of feelings. 


Procedure 

The subjects were tested on a pre and post test basis with one 
instrument being administered at the beginning of the second group meeting 
and the other, a computerized instrument, on the day following the second 
meeting. For the post testing both instruments were administered on the 
7th day following the last group session, with the computerized instrument 
being given first. The pre and post testing took approximately one hour 
each time with the computerized instrument occupying more than half of 
that time. One female (subject H) was absent for testing on the com- 


puterized instrument. 


Testing Instruments 

An instrument was designed to measure similarity judgments of 
the persons in the T group. All members of the group were asked to judge 
the similarity of all possible pairs of people in the group. The scale 
of similarity was given from 1 to 5 with the half points being considered. 
The mid point was at 3 with 1 being very dissimilar. Appendix A gives a 
copy of this group test. As Schroder et al (1967) recommended, general 
instructions concerning similarity as persons were given. The instructions 


were as follows: 





LF} 


Even though you may not know some of these people very well 
I would like you to consider each of the pairs and rate them 
in terms of how alike, or dissimilar they appear to be to 
you. It is quite possible for people to be similar in many 
different ways and therefore judgments which may seem in- 
consistent on the surface may in fact be the opposite. Try 
to consider each pair independently of each other pair. A 
rating of 1 means extremely similar, a rating of 5 suggests 
extreme dissimilarity. You may or may not find yourself 
using the extreme ends of the scale but make an attempt 
to discriminate among your ratings. Put an X on the scale 
to indicate the degree of similarity. X's may be placed 
on the points or between them. 

Meats 2a o2- A - seo Tratingtoe 175 

Tie SA Rs AS rating ofS 


Don't spend too long on any rating, first impressions are 
important. 


At time 2 the first sentence was ammended to read: 
I would like you to consider each of these pairs of 
people and rate them in terms of how alike or dissimilar 
they appear to be to you. 

There were no other changes. 

These instructions were read out aloud to the subjects by the 
writer. 

The second testing instrument was taken from Glass (1967) who 
examined teachers' perceptions of students by composing 8 male student 
descriptions each containing 3 predetermined dimensions: (1) high vs. 
low aptitude, (2) cooperative vs. uncooperative classroom behavior and 
(3) stable-accepting vs. unstable-rejecting relationships with parents. 
(See Appendix B). Using an IBM 1500 Instructional system each of these 
descriptions or stimuli was shown sequentially in order to make the 
subjects familiar with the range of stimuli. Pairs of stimuli were 


then shown and the subjects were required to indicate the similarity 
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or dissimilarity of the paired descriptions on a 9 point scale from 1, 
very dissimilar to 9, very similar. Since one stimulus in a pair was 
positioned above the other, there were 2 sets of 28 stimulus pairs. 
Within the sets the 28 pairs were randomly ordered so that half of the 
subjects recéived one order of a stimulus pair while the other half 
received the other order. Using this same method Maguire and Clark 
(1969) found previously that there was no order effect. With the 1500 
program each subject was able to respond in his own time. 

The reliability of this instrument was supported by Maguire 
and Clark (1969) who used it with Industrial Arts teachers and found 
a configuration very similar to that of Glass (1967). 

The validity of both the instruments used in this study lies 


in the method of MDS to be discussed next. 


Statistical Analysis 

"The problem of multidimensional scaling, broadly stated, is to 
find n points whose interpoint distances match in some sense the 
experimental dissimilarity of n objects." (Kruskal, 1964, p.1). The 
estimates of similarity are transformed into distances in a "concept 
space" of unknown dimensionality so that the more similar two stimuli 
are perceived, the closer they are on the dimensions of this space. With 
a monotone relationship between dissimilarity and distance as a goal 
(Shepard, 1962), Kruskal (1964) developed a mathematical procedure in- 
corporating a quantitive measure of monotonicity. This he called the 
stress, and it is a measure of the goodness of fit of a configuration 
to the data. Put another way, stress is the residual variance or de- 


parture from the hypothesis that the dissimilarities correspond to the 
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interpoint distances of the configuration. The best fitting con- 
figuration of points is the configuration of minimum stress. Kruskal 


(1964) suggested the following evaluation: 


Stress Goodness of Fit 
20% poor 
10% fair 
5% good 
2-1/2% excellent 
0% Mperrcety 


"Perfect" here refers to a perfect monotone relationship between 
dissimilarities and distances. More recent work by Klahr (1969) indicates 
that the goodness of stress is a function of the number of points. 

The calculation of the stress, as outlined by Kruskal begins 
with an arbitrary placement of n points in the space. The points are then 
systematically moved in an Serort to achieve monotonicity between inter- 
point distances and interstimulus similarity. The minimum-stress con- 
figuration is found through an iterative process of successive approx- 
imations of the points. Kruskal's method normalizes the stress so that it 
is invariant under uniform stretching or shrinking of the configuration. 

The stress is calculated for ''t'' dimensions and graphs showing 
the dependence of minimum stress on dimension are made. As the number 
of dimensions increases stress decreases, and thus it is "reasonable to 
choose a value of t which makes the stress acceptably small, and for 
which further increase in t does not significantly reduce stress." 
(Kruskal, 1964, p. 16). Good data exhibit a noticeable elbow in the 


curve and thus the appropriate value of t is indicated. (Kruskal, 1964). 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


Using Kruskal's (1964) non-metric MDS procedure the stresses 
for all dimensional configurations from 1 to 8 dimensions were cal- 
culated. All calculations were performed on the data collected for 
each subject. The set of stress values is shown in Tables 1 to 4. 

The statistical significance of the stress values were checked using 
Klahr's (1969) investigation of Kruskal's method and all found to be 
significant at the .05 level, indicating that the configurations were 
not based on random data. In order to define the number of dimensions 
it was decided to use Rrosket's "good'' stress (5%) as the cut-off value. 

Once the number of dimensions was determined at attempt was made 
to interpret each of them by examining the ordering of the stimuli along 
the dimension. Tables 5 and 6 give the configurations of the ordered 
stimuli. In the case of the 1500 data a comparison was made with the 
results of Glass (1967) to see if the interpreted dimensions corresponded 
to the three dimensions of aptitude, behavior and home. 

Schroder et al (1967) noted that there are a number of man- 
ifestations of discrimination. For the present study it was most 
appropriate to consider fineness of the organization of the stimuli along 
the dimension as discrimination. Operationally, a subject was said to 
exhibit increased discrimination from time 1 to time 2 if the positions 
of the stimuli on the dimensions were uniformly spaced and if the stimuli 
covered a broader range along the dimension. The change in discrim- 


ination was measured by three independent raters (one of whom was the 
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STRESS FOR 13 SUBJECTS FOR 8 DIMENSIONS 


FROM GROUP TEST DATA - TIME 1 
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TABLE 2 


STRESS FOR 13 SUBJECTS FOR 8 DIMENSIONS 


FROM GROUP TEST DATA - TIME 2 


DIMENSIONS 
Subject 1 Z, 3 4 5 6 7 8 
A 508 creas oLZe .067 .020 .010 .010 .009 
B 249 090 .035 010 .009 009 009 009 
G ZaL 101 EE 009 .009 010 007 008 
D 265 080 DD 010 .008 009 008 010 
E 238 LET .056 020 010 010 008 008 
F 010 014 .007 007 .006 007 010 004 
G 328 117 .060 021 .014 009 010 010 
H 318 178 .081 029 BO 009 009 009 
I 280 074 053 010 010 010 010 010 
J 324 OS1 020 010 .010 008 005 009 
K O91 010 009 009 .008 007 002 006 
L .210 . 104 od .024 .009 .007 .003 .007 
M =201 .092 USP! .016 .010 .010 .008 .010 
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TABLE 3 


STRESS FOR 12 SUBJECTS FOR 8 DIMENSIONS 


FROM 1500 PROGRAM - TIME 1 





DIMENSIONS 
Subject 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
A S40 .078 .010 .010 .007 .007 .006 .010 
B .182 .043 .010 .003 .009 .006 .007 .010 
C TANS ey. .040 .005 .006 .006 .002 .007 
D POLO AY Abn .010 009 .009 .000 .002 
E BASH .O91 .009 .008 .000 .004 .006 .008 
F . 169 .023 .010 .003 .003 aly .005 .003 
G mE 0 wow .009 .004 .007 .008 .003 .003 
I e290 al eee ,009 .008 .008 .000 .002 .002 
J Asie .162 .038 .010 .009 .007 .006 .005 
K Aa .085 .010 .009 .007 .002 .005 .001 
L PAS) . 106 .045 .010 .009 .008 .006 .004 
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TABLE 4 


STRESS FOR 12 SUBJECTS FOR 8 DIMENSIONS 


FROM 1500 PROGRAM DATA - TIME 2 


DIMENSIONS 

Subject 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
A 235 039 001 005 003 000 000 000 
B 206 107 029 003 005 009 003 008 
C 310 120 068 006 004 004 001 004 
D 285 072 009  .006 005 006 008 006 
E 337 194 038 .009 006 003 002 002 
F 103 010 008 000 004 003 000 003 
B 321 113 066 009 010 002 002 002 
I 290 081 009 007 006 002 001 009 
J 189 035 007 ~+.004 000 007 005 007 
K 197 009 009  .006 008 000 000 000 


L woo .090 .000 .007 .000 .002 .005 .004 


M PIO . 143 .049 .009 .009 .008 .008 .009 
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the investigator). The matrices of interjudge agreement on dis- 
crimination are shown in Table 7. It was found that the judges never 
gave opposite judgments, but that they differed OULy iethici® per 
ception of degree of change. So, for example, judge A tended to be 
most conservative assigning 8 ''no change'' ratings out of 12 whereas 
Judge B assigned only 2 "no change'' ratings out of 12. 

Schroder et al have indicated that with more abstract con- 
ceptual systems there should be more discrimination along dimensions, 
and thus it was decided that the judgments of change in discrimination 
from time 1 to time 2 are a measure of the change in the level of 
integration of a system. 

For the group test data the differentiation between others 
was seen in the amount of clustering or stereotypy along the 
dimensions, and the differentiation between the self and others was 
judged by the amount of flexibility (that is, the movement of the 
self in relation to others from dimension to dimension) and the dis- 
crimination of the self from others on the dimension. The matrices of 
interjudge agreement on these two factors are shown in Table 8. Again 
there were no opposite judgments among the judges, only differences 
in their conservatism. For example judges B and C used all categories 
while judge A sometimes used only 2 of the 3 categories. 

Table 9 shows the results of the pre and post tests on the 1500 
program, and Table 10 gives the results of the group test. The score 
agreed upon by 2 out of the 3 judges was chosen as the final one in 


all cases. 
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TABLE 7 


INTER-JUDGE AGREEMENT ON DISCRIMINATION 


1500 PROGRAM GROUP TEST 
Judge B Judge B 
= 0 + Total 3 0 +7 ¥ lotal 
= 1 1 = 3 3 
Judge Judge 
A 0 5 1 2 8 A 0 1 4 2 7 
+ 1 2 3 + 1 2 3 
Total 6 2 4 LZ Total 4 5 4 15 
Judge C Judge C 
- 0 Fee lLOcaL - 0 + Total 
- dl 1 : 2 1 3 
Judge Judge 
A eet 6 a} 8 A 0 1 6 7, 
- 1 2 3 = 2 1 a 
Total 7 7 3 12 Total 3 9 i 13 
Judge B Judge B 
= 0 +) Total . 0 to otal 
a es 2 - Z 1 §) 
Judge Judge 
C 4 iu 2 7 & 0 a) 4 he 9 
+ 1 2 5 + il 1 


Total 6 2 4 Ee Total 5 5 3 LS 
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TABLE 8 


INTER-JUDGE AGREEMENT ON GROUP TEST 


DIFFERENTIATION OF DIFFERENTIATION 
SELF FROM OTHER BETWEEN OTHERS 
Judge B Judge B 
= 0 + Srlotal _ 0 + } Totai 
1 1 2 = 1 i 


Judge 
5 4 2 11 A 0 2 5 2 9 
+ 2 1 5) 
6 5 2 3 Total 3 i 5 53 
Judge C Judge C 
= 0 +) lotal . 0 + | Total 
2 Z - 1 1 
Judge 
3 7 il if A 0 Z 7 9 
a is 2 3 
5 9 ih 13 Total 3 8 2 is 
Judge B Judge B 
= 0 zea) lotal 3 0 +P local 
5 3 - 2 2 
Judge 
ss 5 1 9 C 0 1 6 2 9 
1 1 + 1 1 2 
6 5 2 13 Total 3 (Pi. PRR EO I 
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TABLE 10 
FINAL RESULTS - GROUP TEST 
"oO" = no change 


am) postive change 
"-"" - negative change 


Number of Differentiation 
Dimensions of Self Between 
Subjects limes) lamerz Discrimination From Other Others 

A 5 5 0 0 0 

B 3 3 0 0 7 

C 4 3 = 0 0 

D 4 4 ~ = : 

ie 3 4 0 = 0 

F 1 1 0 0 0 

G 5 0 0 0 

H 5 4 0 = 0 

I 3 4 0 0 = 

J S 3 + = 0 

K I 2 o 0 = 

L 3 4 os 0 = 

M 3 5 0 + 0 


Totals +5 ~ i. -] -3 -1 
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The relations of the dimensions on the 1500 program to those 
of Glass (1967) as shown in Table 9 were derived from the numerical 
frequency of the use of the three dimensions of aptitude, behavior and 
home. If less than half of the dimensions used by a subject were 
identified as one of or a combination of the three, a ''-"" (minus) score was 
assigned. More than half earned a "+" (plus) score, and an '"'0" score was 
given when exactly half of the dimensions were interpretable. 

Before discussing the findings a brief description of the sub- 
jects is in order. The information that follows includes that given 
by the group leader when assessing the success of the group subsequent 
to its completion. 


Subject A is a male in his early thirties who has had some 
teaching experience. He was one of the group members who 
took up a substantial amount of group time and focus, and 
was considered to have played an active role in the group. 


Subject B is male and in his late twenties. He has had 
both teaching and couseling experience and was rated as 
one of the persons who prior to the group experience, was 
already very sensitive to himself and others. 


Subject C is a female in her early thirties who has had 
teaching experience. She was one of the members with 
whom a good deal of time and focus was spent, and she 
was considered to have changed toward greater under- 
standing of herself. | | 


Subject D is a male student in his mid-twenties who was 
not a counseling student but was in the area of measure- 
ment and research. He was considered to have changed the 
most of anyone toward the direction of greater conceptual 
complexity and understanding in his perceptions of self 
and others. 


Subject E is a male in his early thirties. He was con- 
sidered to be neither active nor inactive in the group. 


Subject F is a male, also in his early thirties. He has 
had both counseling and teaching experience. 
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Subject G is a male in his early thirties who has had 
both counseling and administrative experience. He was 
rated as one of the more verbal members of the group. 


Subject H is a female in her late thirties and a part- 
time graduate student. She is one of the persons with 
‘whom significant group time and energy was taken. 


Subject I is a male in his forties. He was considered 
to be one of the more verbal members of the group. 


Subject J is a female in her mid-twenties. She is Negro. 

She was absent frequently from the group. She was con- 

sidered to be quite sensitive to herself and others prior 

to the group experience. 

Subject K is a male in his mid-twenties who has had both 

teaching and counseling experience. The group leader 

thought that his level of complexity might have declined 

during the time of the group. 

Subject L is a female in her late twenties with teaching 

experience. She is a Thai student. She was considered 

to be the least affected by the group. 

Subject M is a female in her thirties who has had 

teaching, counseling and administrative experience. 

Although she is a nun, she dressed in street clothes 

and did not use her title to address herself, but on 

the group test form she was referred to as "Sister 

W 
Also pertinent here is the group leader's evaluation of the 

developmental level of the group in general. He considered the group 
to have been ineffective with regard to the purpose of developing greater 
sensitivity to and understanding of the self and others. He reported 
that the group members did not develop a sufficient amount of trust and 
consequently the group as an entity did not form. This is not to say 
that individual learning did not occur, but that the group itself was 
not successful. 


Tables 9 and 10 show that there were no substantial changes 


from time 1 to time 2 on either the group test or the 1500 program. 
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There were however, some directions of change worth considering. 

On the average, there was an increase in the number of 
dimensions used from time 1 to time 2 on the group test, while on the 
1500 program there was no change. These findings are explainable 
since it could be expected that the group members would know each other 
better over time. 

The level of integration as judged by the amount of discrimination 
decreased over time on the group test and increased on the 1500 program. 
In both cases this change differed from that found in the number of 
dimensions. With integration being possibly more related than 
differentiation to conceptual complexity (Schroder et al, 1967; Sawatzky, 
1969), it would seem that there was more change in the level of con- 
ceptual complexity of the subjects on the 1500 program than on the 
group test. Since the T group was not successful this is not’a sur- 
prising result. In fact, it may be reasonable to conclude from these 
findings that a T group, particularly a poorly developed one, can affect 
the amount of differentiation of a conceptual system more readily than 
the level of integration of a system. That is, the participants may 
become more sensitive and aware of an increased number of dimensions in 
their perceptions of others, but they may not learn to better integrate 
their knowledge. 

The differentiation of self from other and between others on the 
group test decreased in both cases over time, with the former showing the 
_ greatest decline. This, along with the decrease in discrimination or 
integration would seem to indicate that the T group had a generally 


negative effect on the conceptual complexity of the participants. 
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The relation of the 1500 program data to those of Glass (1967) 
increased from time 1 to time 2. That is, the subjects tended to use 
more of the prescribed dimensions on the post test. Since increased 
abstractness entails the use of more internally derived dimensions 
over externally induced ones, this finding would indicate that the 


level of complexity of the subjects declined from time 1 to time 2. 


Results on Individuals 

The group leader pointed to persons A, C and H as the ones 
with whom the group spent a good deal of time. The group test data on 
these three subjects shows no positive changes except for an increase 
in the number of dimensions for person A. Persons C and H were the 
only ones on the group test who showed a decrease in the number of 
dimensions. We may conclude from this data then, that the T group 
tended to have a negative effect on the conceptual level of those per- 
sons who were rated as being the most actively involved in the group. 

On the 1500 program subjects A and C (H was absent) showed 
both positive and negative results, with the balance being on the 
positive side. Outside of the group then, these persons did seem to 
show some increase in conceptual complexity. 

Subjects B and J who were rated as being sensitive prior to 
the T group experience, showed no general patterns of change on either 
the group test or the 1500 program. 
| Subject D was considered by the group leader to have increased 
the most of all in conceptual complexity, but the test results generally 


show the opposite trend. On the group test person D had no change in 
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the number of dimensions, but on integration and differentiation of 
self from others and between others he consistently declined from time 
1 to time 2. He was the only subject for whom this occurred. On the 
1500 program he again showed no change in the number of dimensions, but 
he had an increase in integration. He was the only one who had a 
positive (and, therefore, low conceptual level) relation to the Glass 
data at both times 1 and 2. 

For subject K who was rated as declining in abstractness, the 
group test data showed mostly a positive change and the 1500 program 
data indicated a negative change. 

The least affected person in the T group was considered to be 
subject L. On the 1500 program she showed no changes and on the group 
test she had some changes, both positive and negative. 

For the most part then, the group leader's evaluations of 
individual subjects were not substantiated by the test results. In fact, 
the general trend of some positive changes in complexity on the 1500 
program and overall negative effects of the T group on the group test 
were evident once again. 

When the results of the males were compared to those of the 
females it was found that there were no strong directions of change in 
either case. It appeared that the females on the average changed more 
frequently then the males, and this may indicate that they are more readily 
affected by a T group experience. This finding although not sig- 
nificant, may reflect more openess and flexibility on the part of 


females and in turn may tend to support the contention of others (see 
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previous references) that females are more conceptually complex than 
males. On the other hand however, this finding may indicate just the 
Opposite, that is that females are less conceptually complex than males. 
Since the T group was poorly developed we might say that it was 
functioning at a low level of complexity and thus only those persons 

of lower complexity, in this case the females more often than the males, 


would be positively affected by the T group. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY, DISCUSSION § RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary of Results 

The results of the present study showed no substantial changes 
in the conceptual level of the subjects following a T group experience. 
The small changes toward a decrease in abstract functioning were in 
terms of integration and differentiation of self from other and between 
others on the group test, and in the number of internally derived 
dimensions on the 1500 program. The positive changes were in the number 
of dimensions on the group test and in integration on the 1500 program. 
The impressions of the group leader regarding the effect of the group on 


particularly individuals were largely not supported by the data. 


Discussion 

The first stated purpose of this study was concerned with the 
application of MDS to person perception data in a T group. The MDS 
procedure employed was found to be very useful and during the course of 
investigation of the data several decisions arose out of the problems of 
analysis. For example, when determining the number of dimensions used 
by a subject it was decided to use Kruskal's (1964) "good" stress of 
5% as the cut-off value rather than the "elbow in the curve" on the graphs 
showing the dependence of minimum stress on dimension. This made the 
decisions consistent among the data and gave a more objective measure 
of data which were not always open to clear Reeisictt using the elbow 


in the curve method. 
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Another problem encountered in analysis was in determining the 
best procedure within the bounds of the MDS model used for interpreting 
integration. Upon consulting Schroder et al (1967) it was clear to the 
investigators that the most appropriate procedure for determining in- 
tegration was to collect judgments of discrimination. At one point two 
methods of doing this were compared. The writer's judgments of dis- 
crimination as operationally defined in Chapter IV were compared with 
the results obtained when calculating the average variance of stimuli 
along a dimension (as taken from the scale values shown in Tables 5 and 
6). This latter method indicated the overall breadth of dimensions but 
failed to represent the pattern of organization of stimuli along a 
dimension, a crucial factor in the judgment of discrimination. It was 
concluded that judgments according to visual patterns of the ordering 
of stimuli along a dimension were the most appropriate for determing 
abstractness. For both validity and reliability it was necessary, however, 
to employ more than one judge in this regard. Since the inter- judge 
decisions were not entirely consistent a more extensive training program 
for judges than that given in the present study might be helpful. 

A critical area in MDS lies in the interpretation of particular 
dimensions. It was found in this study that individual dimensions were 
not interpretable. The problem seemed to lie in a restriction inherent in 
MDS that only those dimensions of stimuli which underly a particular 
complex attribute are counted. As a result trivial dimensions are 
eliminated but at the same time not all critical attributes of a set 
of stimuli are measured. With persons as the stimuli in this study the 
data reflected dimensions of a very complex attribute indeed. This made 


interpretation very difficult since the dimensions were of such higher- 
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order cognitive operations. It would seem that the best solution would 
be to use the Rep test (Kelly, 1955) or Object Sorting (Goldstein and 
Scheerer, 1941; Sloane 1959; Clayton, 1959; Scott, 1961; 1962) along 
with MDS as Schroder et al (1967) have suggested. The dimensions 
defined by these two tests could be given separate MDS analyses, and it 
could then be determined whether in fact the dimensions were being 

used and even how they were being used. Another technique would be to 

_ give repeated MDS analyses (Schroder et al) on dimensions to be specified 
by an investigator. For example, subjects could be asked to judge a set 
of stimulus persons on an attribute such as goodness. The advantage of 
using the Rep test or Object Sorting lies in the fact that the dimen- 
Sions specified are elicited by the subjects themselves. This pro- 
jective quality wherein subjects generate their own dimensions is of 
course one of the primary reasons why MDS is applicable and favorable 

to measuring judgments in person perception. 

The second stated purpose of this study had to do with in- 
vestigating the effect of a T group on the conceptual complexity of its 
members. The results overall showed that from time 1 to time 2 the 
subjects tended to decline in abstract functioning and if the T group 
was operative here, those involved in human relations training enola be 
cautioned. Some may point out that the function of a T group is to 
help its members deal less with abstractions and more with concrete: 
specific, here-and-now behavior, and this is so, but abstractness as it 
is defined in this study is dealing with integrative thought and is 


believed to be associated with greater understanding, sensitivity and 


58 


cognitive grasp of a social interaction. The two means of abstractness 
are not incompatible for it is the writer's opinion that paradoxically 
the person functioning with highly abstract, integrative thought is the 
person most able to perceive others and himself with clarity and as a 
result he is capable of dealing with situations and human interactions 
at their most basic level. We need only to look at good poets or 
writers for example, who are able to express highly abstract concepts with 
terms and word patterns that reflect concrete, descriptive, "down to 
earth'' realities. The T groups seem to be an attempt to right this 
misunderstood paradox of man's ability to abstract, for along with 
their goal of greater self and social awareness they emphasize specific 
description of behavior, direct and open feedback, expression and aware- 
ness of here-and-now feeling and so on. Whether they are or can be 
effective in this role is of course a question for study and if the 
present results have reflected accurately an existing situation and 

T groups can have negative effects on conceptual complexity, pre- 
cautions in group procedure and further research on the effects of T 
groups and T group methods should be undertaken. It follows also that 
the use of T groups in counselor training programs should be further 
evaluated. 

As mentioned above in Chapter IV the results of this study may 
indicate that a T group can effect the degree of differentiation or 
number of dimensions of a conceptual system more readily than the level 
of integration of a system. Integrative complexity may take more time 
to develop and perhaps would only arise some months after a T group 


experience. This is yet to be investigated. It is possible also that 
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T groups as they now exist cannot significantly affect integrative 


complexity. 


Some Criticisms 

One of the problems in evaluating the T group in this study 
arose from the fact that it met only once a week and as a consequence 
it had difficulty in developing and maintaining a significant level of 
intensity from week to week. This pattern may have minimized the effect 
of the group on the participants and may have been an important factor 
in this study. For a more effective T group it may be more advisable 
to meet on consecutive days or on a residential basis. 

The character descriptions developed by Glass (1967) also 
warrant some criticism. It is the writer's opinion that in some cases 
the comments about school behavior and home life are heavily value 
laden according to a now passe social code. For example, "smoking 
on the school grounds" is not likely to be considered deliquent behavior 
today, and neither is the situation of a broken home eee ey con- 
sidered to be a negative influence in today's society. What Glass felt 
to be a behavior problem may be a faulty judgment and his descriptions 
may be obsolete and therefore poorly discriminating. 

The validity of Glass's descriptions were never tested out by 
the investigators of this study, but it could be done using MDS. By 
having subjects respond to pairs of descriptions according to the 
emphasized dimensions Glass has indicated in each description, it could 
be determined using MDS whether those dimensions do in fact emerge. How 


obsolete, discriminating and valid the character descriptions are could 
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then be scientifically established. 

There were two items on the group test form that in retrospect 

were felt to be in error. One was the inclusion of the title "Sister 

"in the list of group members to be compared. Stereotyped 
associations may have been encouraged by this label during the similarity 
judgments. 

The second improvement could have been in the 9 point scale given 
on the group test form. Nine points were chosen since the scale on the 
1500 program was from 1 to 9, but on the group test form the scale ranged 
from 1 to 5 with the half points being included to stretch it to 9 inter- 
vals. As a result some of the subjects tended to ignore the half points 


and used only a 5 point scale. This produced data with many ties. Such 


data do not provide clear results when analyzed by the Kruskal technique. 


Recommendations 

It is strongly recommended that MDS be applied further to the 
study of conceptual complexity and person perception and that it also be 
investigated fully as to its validity and reliability. MDS procedures 
could be investigated by having respondents answer in a particular way 
to see if the dimensions that are supposed to emerge do. 

Other methods for determining integration using MDS might be 
compared with the method used here. Driver's (1962) approach with MDS 
seemed to indicate a relationship between the weighting of dimensions and 
integration and Schroder et al (1967) cite studies that have used MDS to 
establish the prevalance in abstract systems of internally derived 


dimensions over externally given ones. Comparison of these methods of 
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MDS analysis might lead to their combination and to more extensive 
Statistical investigation of integrative complexity. 

Besides organizing T groups on a residential or daily basis to 
attempt maximum effect the suggestion of Harvey et al (1961) is worth 
considering and investigating. They suggested that progression of 
conceptual systems might best be brought about in a group setting up 
creating homogeneous groups according to the level of conceptual com- 
plexity of the individuals and by fitting the most appropriate or 
facilitative group method to them. Individuals of similar conceptual 
complexity are less likely to hamper each other in their development 
than are individuals of varying levels of complexity, and a state of 
Synchrony between individual and group forces would be the optimum 
condition for the successful development of conceptual structures. 
Furthermore, since T groups are characterized by lack of external 
structure, self exploration, open feedback and other correlates of high 
conceptual complexity their application might be best suited to persons 
of equally high complexity. Variations in T group methods could be 
developed according to the conceptual level of the participants. At 
present T group procedure is largely a function of the trainer who must 
be sensitive to "where the group is at" or "where the individual members 
are at'' and then react accordingly to facilitate growth. The use of 
tests to establish levels of conceptual complexity (for example as in 
Harvey et al, 1961) and the formation of homogeneous groups might 
simplify the trainer's job. There could be several other avenues as well 
to pursue as a result of the application of cognitive theories to T group 


theory and method, 
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Since the present study was designed mainly as an exploratory 
one a control group was not included. Having tested out the application 
of an MDS procedure to conceptual complexity and person perception data 
and found the method to be fruitful, a well controlled study would be 
advisable. Establishing the level of abstract functioning of the 
individuals prior to a group could be done so that the group method 
used could be evaluated in relation to its effects on the participants 
over time. Also, due to the fact that effects of T groups have often 
been found to be most significant a few months after the experience, it 
would be best to design a study incorporating a follow-up test. 

Upon completion of the present study several questions were left 
in the mind of the investigator with the majority of them centering 
around integrative complexity. What is the nature of integrative 
thought and its development? Can the integration of a person's 
conceptual system be measured effectively and can it be changed by 


external environmental manipulation? 
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GROUP TEST FORM 
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APPENDIX B 
GLASS (1967) CHARACTER DESCRIPTIONS 


Clark Adams 


Clark has all of the attributes necessary to go far in the world. 
His father is a cuessful lawyer; his mother is a homemaker and president 
of the PTA. He has a sister in college and a twin sister in his same 
grade. He and his twin sister have a friendly relationship at school. 
Clark is a help to his teachers instead of a hindrance. He's cooperative 
and helpful. Clark's interests are in science; he has performed an 
original experiment in physics. His carrer plans--theoretical physics-- 
may very well be realized. His friends sometimes describe him as shy; 
others find him friendly and outgoing. 


Martin Smith 


Marty has never shown a flair for study; although he makes a sin- 
cere effort in his studies, his understanding seems to be minimal. He 
shows little intellectual promise. Marty does have a steady girl-friend. 
His father and mother appear not to provide adequate care for him. His 
father drinks to excess; his mother is the sole supporter of the family. 
In class, Marty is a well-mannered, young gentleman. His favorite class 
is geometry; his grades have been best in industrial arts courses. 
Perhaps, Marty might fit well in a trade school after graduation. 


Thomas Markus 


Tom finds school-work difficult to comprehend. He is by nature 
Slower than most students, but he obtains a lot of help from his parents 
and brothers. His mother and father provide Tom a warm home-life so that 
he can make the best of his abilities, meager though they may be. Never- 
theless, under the stress of classroom learning, he begins to oppose 
teacher discipline and often winds up in trouble. Tom has been reprimanded 
twice for smoking on the school grounds. 
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Bob Levine 


Bob is the class jester. Nothing is sacred to him; everything 
is a potential target for his lightning wit. He often delights his 
classmates, but he does so to the despair of his teachers. His quick 
mind makes him difficult to handle. But there's no doubt that he is 
very bright. He can race through his studies without sacrificing under- 
Standing of the material. He has a passion for paperback books--his 
locker is full of them. Both Bob's mother and father are successful 
college teachers. They don't worry about his classroom antics because 
they are close to him and are convinced that he is basically a well- 
adjusted boy. 


Jim Edwards 


Jim presents special problems to his teachers and the other 
students. He is often inattentive and rowdy in class; he has disrupted 
the entire class on numerous occasions. His teachers suspect his problems 
stem from both a low aptitude for intellectual work (his Stanford-Binet 
IQ is 92) and his home life. Jim and his mother were deserted by Jim's 
father eleven years ago. Jim's hobby is cars and go-karting. 


Paul Stalbeck 


Paul likes music and plays a trumpet in a dance band. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stalbeck are loving, accepting parents who have taught Paul self- 
discipline and how to get along with others. His father is retired from 
military service. Both father and mother participate in the PTA. Paul 
has many friends among the better-behaved students; he disapproves of 
those students who make scenes and disturbances in class. His most 
diligent efforts result in only below average grades, however. College 
seems out of the question for Paul. Perhaps he would do well to follow 
his father's footsteps. 


Arnold Lund 


Arnold is a "petunia in an onion patch."" Though he has high mental 
ability (he is considered "gifted''), Arnold had the misfortune of inheriting 
parents who place little value on education. His father never finished 
high-school and is a construction worker; Arnold's mother is a laundress. 
They have been separated for three years. Although Arnold is capable of 
learning easily, he has no motivation to do so. He enjoys "baiting" his 
teachers and venting his hostilities on fellow students. Arnold's obesity 
may have something to do with his discipline problems. He has told his 
teachers that he would like to be an author of fiction. 
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Ted Moely 


Ted's teachers marvel at him. He is consistently among the 
social and intellectual leaders in the classroom. One teacher remarked 
that if he had to delegate authority to one of his students, it would 
be to Ted. He has the brains to make it through any of the better 
colleges, if (and it's a big "if") he can get some help from home. Ted 
comes from the wrong side of the tracks. He must work after school and 
on weekends, in a grocery store, to help his father support the family. 
He has four brothers and a sister. Ted lost his mother when he was ten: 
his aunt has lived in the house since then. She and Ted often have 
differences, his guidance teacher reports. 
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